CHAPTER II 


“Give Them a Rifle Diet’? 


CHICAGO IN PossEssION OF CoMMUNISTS 
New York Times, July 25, 1877 


CoMMUNISTS IN CHICAGO . . . THIRTEEN KILLED 
New York Tribune, July 28, 1877 


Pirrspurc SACKED: THE City CoMpLeTELY 1n PoweER 
.. . OF DeEvitisH Spirit oF COMMUNISM 


New York World, July 22, 1877 


1. End of the Great Barbecue 


There were small warnings of the great disaster coming but for the 
most part, Mark Twain found, they were ignored. Instead, he wrote, 


“joy sat on every countenance, and there was a glad, almost fierce, intensity | 


in every eye that told of money-getting schemes that were seething in every 
brain.” Unnoted were the signs that the Great Barbecue was ending.’ 


Lost was the significance of such a fact as that Boss Tweed had actually been | 
indicted for his multimillioned graft; or that jet-bearded Jay Gould had | 
been threatened with prison before he was ousted from the Erie, escaping | 
to the West with other plans for plunder in his mind and several millions of | 
dollars in his bags. Even the slaying of gaudy Jim Fisk who had jovially 


1'Vernon Louis Parrington in his Main Currents in American Thought describes the 
Civil War and postwar pillage of American resources by the robber barons as a great 


feast, a Great Barbecue, in which Congress served the already fat with course after 
course of the nation’s best. He writes: “Congress had rich gifts to bestow—in lands, — 


tariffs, subsidies, favors of all sorts; and when influential citizens made their wishes 
known to the reigning statesmen, the sympathetic politicians were quick to turn the 
government into the fairy godmother the voters wanted it to be. A huge barbecue 
was spread to which all were presumably invited. Not quite all, to be sure; incon- 


spicuous persons who were at home on the farm or at work in the mills and offices, 


were overlooked; a good many indeed out of the total number of the American peo- 
ple. But all the important persons, leading bankers and promoters and businessmen, 


received invitations. There wasn’t room for everybody and these were presumed to 


represent the whole. It was a splendid feast.” 
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| despoiled the public of millions and was shot and killed on Jan. 7, 1872, in a 
| quarrel over love and blackmail, was not remarked upon for what it was— 
_ the end of an era. 
_ Agricultural prices were down, wages were falling, but dividends were 
firm and everyone knew that endless expansion and ever greater prosperity 
| were a permanent characteristic of the American way. To speak of possible 
_ panic or coming depression was unpatriotic. If there was any uneasiness it 
'_ was ignored in the manner of the country’s greatest banker, Jay Cooke, who 
| patronizingly declared from his glided, rococo castle, Ogontz, outside of 
_ Philadelphia, “I feel an unfailing confidence in the God in whom we put 
| our trust. I do not believe He will desert us.” 
In this belief, which was the country’s, the mania for speculation became 
' even more universal. “Gold was the favorite of the ladies,” recalled a con- 
+ temporary writer. “Clergymen affected mining and petroleum. Lawyers 
had a penchant for Erie.” Even the judgment of the astute was weakened 
) by the common lust. Tom Scott, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
, the great Jay Cooke himself, were overextended and pressed for funds as 
European investors began to unload bonds through the sale of which Cooke 
| and Scott were attempting to build great new railway systems, Scott in the 
_ Southwest, Cooke in the Northwest. 
To the naked eye, however, the country seemed flourishing enough. 
) Miners were digging coal and copper, iron manufacturers were planning 
, to build huge steel mills, there was an ever-increased gold and silver flow 
| from the Comstock Lode and great coke ovens were being operated in Penn- 
| sylvania’s newly developed Connellsville area. The granaries of the nation 


| were bulging with wheat and corn, factories were humming with activity— 


and then suddenly there was paralysis. The work of the nation stopped 


“||| almost as abruptly, and nearly as completely, as if an evil spell had been 
‘) placed upon it. 


| This life in death, which is a depression in an industrial society, was 
| heralded by the closing on Sept. 18, 1873, of the great banking house of Jay 


if | Cooke and Co. on Third Street in Philadelphia. Cooke, who had not be- 


| lieved that God would desert him, heard about it as he ate breakfast in his 
| castle with President Grant, the latter silent and bashful and yet quietly 
pleased by all the luxury about him. Cooke did not weep until he left the 


at} presence of the President—and then standing behind the closed doors of his 





bank he turned his face to the wall while the tears trickled from his bright 
| blue eyes and ran in little rivulets down his blond beard. 

The economic crisis of 1873, like those that were to follow it in cyclical 
| succession, was due to the fact that private business enterprise, ever ready to 
} increase its already swollen profits, overextended production with the result 
} that there was an overproduction of machinery, iron, lumber, and other 
producers’ goods and of wheat, cotton, textiles, woolens, and other basic 
| commodities—all at the expense of the working people of the country. While 
| employers kept workers’ wages below even minimum living standards, they 
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forced their laborers to increase production by working them excessively 
long hours and by introducing new speed-up techniques. More and more 
goods were produced at less and less cost with the result that profits went 
skyrocketing. Instead of more equitably distributing these in the form of 
higher wages and shorter hours, they took it for themselves, plowing part 
of it back into more machines and more plants in order to make more 
money. The consequence of capital taking too much and the people who 
produced the wealth getting too little was an economic glut that spelled 
disaster. 

Disaster came in 1873 after a boom period unprecedented in American 
history. In commenting on the prosperous years following the end of the 
Civil War, Prof. Allan Nevins in his Emergence of Modern America 
writes: “More cotton spindles were set revolving, more iron furnaces were 
lighted, more steel was made, more coal and copper were mined, more 
lumber was sawed and hewed, more houses and shops were constructed 
and more manufacturies of different kinds were established, than during 
any equal period of our earlier history.” 

Then came the lean years, six long and terrible years. The textile factory 
whose very floors and windows had shaken with the endless vibrations of 
its clacking looms was now silent, its machines as still as if they had been 
frozen, its long vistas of floor space as empty of workers as a desert. Many 
mines were now but empty holes in which a shout echoed eerily away until 
one heard again in the growing silence the small and steady drip of seeping 
water, the only sound in the earth’s blackness. Plows rusted in dusty fields 
and harvesters stood motionless and unused while corn and wheat withered 
on the stalk as the growing army of the unemployed called for food. 

By 1877 there were as many as three million unemployed. It was esti- 
mated that at least one-fifth of the nation’s working force would never again 
be on a payroll. Two-fifths of those employed were working no more than 
six to seven months a year and less than one-fifth was regularly working. 
And the wages of those employed had been cut as much as 45 per cent, often 
to little more than a dollar a day. 

Of the thirty national trade unions that had been in being when the de- 
pression began, only eight or nine remained by 1877. Lockouts, blacklists, 
conspiracy charges, and the “loyalty oaths” of their day, the despised 
“yellow-dog contracts,” in which employees were forced to swear they would 
never join a union, had done in the rest. A trade union member in the 
United States was “hunted like a mad dog.” So a delegation of French trade 
unionists were told in 1876 when they came to attend the national celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the Declaration of Independence. Trade unions still 
extant had been forced to become secret societies, with passwords and | 
recognition signs, as was the case with the slowly growing Knights of Labor, 
destined soon to be the largest federation of trade unions the country had 
yet seen. . 

Great armies of unemployed drifted over the country searching for work 
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while newspapers ceaselessly fulminated against “tramps,” maintaining 
that the hungry could find work if only they wished to. “Half of those out 
of work could find it if they wanted it,” the comfortable declared, but did 
not explain why the “other” half who wanted it, according to the calculation, 
could not find it either. In the main, press and clerics maintained it was not 
a breakdown in industry that was responsible for idleness but a breakdown 


' in character, in the old American traits of making-out and making-do. 


But not all was misery. Old Daniel Drew, speaking of the Civil War, had 
said complacently, “It’s good to fish in troubled waters,” and Andrew 
Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, and others found the remark 
equally true of depressions. Carnegie, for example, rapidly building his 
huge steel mills, profiting from the low cost of materials and labor, senten- 
tiously declared, “The man who has money during a panic is the wise and 
valuable citizen.” From the depression’s wreckage new figures arose, 


| Rockefeller having absorbed hundreds of competitors, J. P. Morgan replac- 
_ ing Cooke as the nation’s leading banker, while Henry C. Frick with the 
| help of Andrew Mellon gobbled up the Connellsville coal region, and James 
_ J. Hill, Henry Villard, and Edward H. Harriman, profiting from the same 
| general ruin, emerged as the new industrial titans, the possessors of rail- 


roads, land grants, and coal fields. 

There were not many Fricks or Harrimans, however. All over the coun- 
try men idled on street corners, sat listlessly in saloons nursing beer bought 
on the cuff, passed long hours in kitchens staring at the wall wondering 
what was wrong with themselves and the country. Millions of American 


} men, with that terrible humility that comes when one cannot feed his kids 


nor withstand their questioning eyes, were deciding that they were failures. 

And then a slow anger began to rise. Farmers in the West joined Granges 
and muttered against Wall Street. In the East there were demonstrations 
and riots such as that in New York’s Tompkins Square whose signs pro- 


; claimed “The Unemployed Demand Work, Not Charity” and “When the 
+ Workingman Begins to Think, Monopoly Trembles.” 


At the height of the demonstration it was attacked by police who after- 
wards held that it was Communistic. “Police clubs,” said a contemporary 


/ account, “rose and fell. Women and children ran screaming in all directions. 


Many of them were trampled underfoot. In the streets bystanders were 


| ridden down and mercilessly clubbed by mounted ofhcers.” However, a 
)) New York Times reporter found the scene “not unamusing” and observed, 


“the persons arrested yesterday seem all to have been foreigners. . . . Com- 
munism is not a weed of native growth.” 

The anger mounted. In Chicago 20,000 workers marched on city hall 
demanding that the $700,000 which remained from the relief fund for vic- 
tims of the Chicago fire now be used for victims of unemployment. After a 


| prolonged dispute about 9,700 families were provided with some kind of 


subsistence from the fund. 
“What changes in a century!” wrote one victim of the depression. “Look 
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at our thousands of miles of railroads, our countless mills and factories, our 
mines and forges, our vast wealth! All created by labor in one century. And 
what has labor to show for its share in the good things it has produced? 
Literally nothing. It has neither railroad, factory, forge or mine. Capital 
has cunningly appropriated everything.” 

As men talked so their anger continued to rise and so did their needs. 
There were textile and coal strikes in 1874 and 1875 and as the militancy of 
the workers increased employers began to worry. Individuals working 
through the Republican Party began preparing for a new offensive against 
the trade union movement. 

Their first move was to gain a new ally for themselves while denying it 
to labor. They lived in fear that labor, making common cause with restive 
farmers, would resurrect the Democratic Party and, in alliance with the 
South’s planters, turn all Republicans out and, worse still, reverse their 
profit-breeding policies. To avert this they decided to make the Southern 
planters, stalwarts of the Democratic Party, their allies instead of their op- 
ponents. Since 1867 they had given support, however vacillating, to the 
Negro people in their fight against reenslavement through debtors’ laws 
and for democratic rights in the South. The Republicans had divided the 
South into five military districts garrisoned by the United States Army, had 
armed the Negro people for defense of their rights, had disfranchised lead- 
ing planters while aiding the fight which put more than 700,000 Negroes on 
the South’s voting lists. They had backed, in short, a revolutionary upsurge 
in the South that had scored great democratic gains but now, pressed by the 
new threats of the depression, they were in a mood to make allies of their 
old opponents to prevent the formation of a new and radical Democratic 
Party. This they were soon to do in a fundamental realignment of political 
forces that increased the dangers facing labor. 

The army that had garrisoned the South was soon to be withdrawn and 
thrown against Northern workers on strike against depression wage cuts. 
The Negroes in the meantime were left to the mercies of their ex-masters. 
Under the new alliance the Democratic Party in the South became to a 
large extent an appendage of the Republican Party in the North, at least 
economically, its platforms usually as conservative and as lacking in menace 
to the wealthy as those of the Republicans themselves. But as this was hap- 
pening, Northern workers, intent on their own problems, did not connect 
their own plight with what was happening in the South. “During the years 
that textile workers and miners were suffering serious setbacks” in the 
North, James S. Allen writes, “the progressive governments in the South 
were being replaced by governments dominated by planters and industrial- 
ists.” 


2 Allen writes of this period in his Reconstruction, pp. 188-189: “In general, the tem- 
per of the Radical Republicans had changed. The prime obstacle to capitalist expansion 
had been removed with the abolition of chattel slavery. Restoration of the slave power 
had been effectively prevented and the financial-industrial bourgeoisie was well en- 
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Popular movements were being broken both North and South, separately 


» and without either popular force aiding the other. Their enemies combined 
| but the people’s movements did not despite the many past warnings of 


| Sylvis and others. Philip S. Foner, writing of reaction’s attack, declares, 


' “Preoccupied with their own struggles to gain higher wages and to halt 


_ employer offensives, organized workers of the North did not understand 
that their future was being influenced by the outcome of the struggle for 
) democracy in the South.” 


The Republican Party’s desertion of the Negro people, who fought gal- 


\ lantly on but were slaughtered by the hundreds, did not take place all at 
; once. Rather it was a development over a period of four or five years. But 


in 1877, as the result of the Hayes-Tilden contest over the Presidency,® a 


_ formal agreement was made in which the Republicans contracted to permit 


} conservative Southern Democrats to deal with the Negro people as they 
would. In return Southern Democrats agreed to support the Republican 
‘| Hayes as well as to aid Northern industrialists against dissatisfied workers 


— 


x4: 


and revolting farmers. The Republicans had abandoned the Negroes in the 


) South the better to deal with rising protest in the North—and as they did 


so they took effective action to prevent the Democratic Party from develop- 
ing into a farmer-labor vehicle of protest. Thus it was that Negroes were 


‘| being murdered in Columbia and Spartanburg, S.C.; in Livingston, Ala., 
) and Greggs County, Tex., as troops were being called out against Massa- 


chusetts textile workers and Pennsylvania miners fighting through the 
country’s severest depression. 


|2. The Killer King of the Reading 


When Franklin B. Gowen, once known as the King of the Reading Val- 


ley in Southeastern Pennsylvania, committed suicide in a lonely Washing- 


ton hotel room in 1889 it was suggested by some that perhaps his brilliance 
| had verged on insanity throughout his dramatic career. Others said he had 


taken his life when he felt his powerful but erratic brain losing its grip on 


) trenched. The other tasks of the revolution in the South could be left to work them- 
} selves out, although it was a matter of first concern to the Radical Republicans that 


| they maintain political hegemony. Not at the price, however, of social unrest and 


} continued upheaval. Social peace was needed to obtain the full benefits of the new 


")) plantation production and the tremendous internal market. The revolt of the farm- 
i) ers and the workers was disquieting enough, and peace in the rear would relieve the 
th] bourgeoisie to meet new threats. If peace could be obtained at the price of the hard- 
|. | won rights of the Negroes, this was but a slight concession to ask of the bourgeoisie. 


} Their hearts, after all, were with the men of property and ‘the substantial citizens.’ 


If they could patch up a settlement with these in the South, which would assure peace- 


th | ful exploitation, it would be much more to their liking.” 
nt} >For further details of the Hayes-Tilden contest, in which Southern Democrats 
 }, Dacked the Republican Hayes in exchange for a free hand with the Negroes and other 


ch 


) considerations, see pages 58-59. 


| 
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reality. It was hinted then, as mén discussed his solitary ending, that he had 
been near insanity even as his fevered eloquence -sent nineteen Pennsy]l- 
vania union miners to their deaths. 

But that was sixteen years after he had led employers in a rapidly rising 
trustified industry against one of the earliest of the nation’s industrial un- 
ions. Then he was hailed as the foremost of industrial statesmen, the coun- 
try’s savior, described as a genius, and feted for his victory over labor even 
in far-off London. 

Gowen’s fame reached its greatest height during the depression of 1873. 
Then, as head of the country’s first effective coal trust as well as of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, he had charged that the Working- 
men’s Benevolent Association, a militant industrial union that had been or- 
ganized by Pennsylvania’s anthracite miners, was in reality a foreign con- 
spiracy to overthrow society by force and violence. That charge, and the 
trials that followed, had shattered the union, resulting in the execution, im- 
prisonment, or banishment of all its leaders. 

The story, which was to have a fatal ending for so many, including even 


Gowen, began, in a sense, on Sept. 6, 1869, when the whistle atop the col- JJ 


liery at the Avondale Mine in Pennsylvania’s Luzerne County sent out | 
the sharp, repeated blasts that told of accident. The miners lived, for the 


most part, on a long street facing the mine entry, and now their wives ran | 


toward the mine shaft, their little children following. Great columns of | 


smoke and fire were billowing out of the only shaft, the only entrance or J 


exit, and the women and children knew that their husbands and fathers 
were dead men unless they could blast their way to life by forcing a second 
Getty 

One hundred and seventy-nine men were down in the bowels of the 
earth frantically digging as the smoke choked and blinded them, perhaps 
thinking even in their frenzy of their wives and children waiting on the 


ground above. The wives stood there for hours saying little, some holding § : 


babies, their older children clutching at their skirts. They kept vigil | 
through the long day, remaining there when night arrived and the flames | 
from the only shaft leaped and licked against the blackness. Occasionally | 
some went back to their cramped, damp, decrepit homes to prepare meals 
for the children before returning and resuming their long and lonely wait. 

The next day the fire still blazed from the shaft opening and no help 
could descend. Thousands of miners from Luzerne and Schuylkill Coun- 
ties were packed around the mine entrance, sometimes cursing, mostly si- 


lent, occasionally begging to be used in the rescue team that was blasting | 


and tunneling forward in a frantic effort to reach the trapped men. “Thou- — 
sands of Miners Gather Around the Fatal Shaft,” said a New York Tribune | 
headline on September 8. “Six Hundred Widows and Orphans Left Des-_ 
titute.” And the story continued, “All work is suspended and the whole 
force of miners have gone to Avondale until their brothers are brought out 
dead or alive.” 
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They were brought out dead, all one hundred and seventy-nine, two days 
after the whistle had rent the air. Because the mine owners had refused to 
spend the comparatively few dollars needed to construct a second entrance, 
or escape exit, the men were dead, as so many others had been and would 
be in Luzerne, Schuylkill, and Carbon Counties in Pennsylvania’s anthra- 
cite. As the bodies were brought up one by one Irish John Siney, the head 
of the recently formed Workingmen’s Benevolent Association, got up on a 
wagon, his face contorted with grief, as thousands of miners crowded 
around. In the sudden hush the distant sound of weeping could be heard. 
It came from the houses into which the bodies were being carried. 

“Men,” said Siney when he could speak, “if you must die with your 
boots on, die for your families, your homes, your country, but do not longer 
consent to die like rats in a trap for those who have no more interest in you 
than in the pick you dig with.” He paused and when he could go on again 
he gestured toward the edge of the crowd where the dead bodies were 
still being carried by and asked the miners to join the union. Thousands of 
them did so on that day. 

The Workingmen’s Benevolent Association of Schuylkill County had 
been formed the year before in 1868,* when it went on strike for the eight- 
hour day. The strike was lost and yet it seemed as if the Irishmen who 


' largely composed the union had a special genius for organization. They 
' spoke of independent political action and insisted upon industrial unionism 
| long before many others spoke for it. They were emphatic in their belief that 
all those who worked in and about the mines should belong to one big 


union. 

Most of the Irish members of the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association 
had fled the famine and tyranny of their British oppressor. During the 
forties, fifties, and sixties some 20,000 Irishmen had made their way to 


» Schuylkill County. It was a historic irony that they had stepped from one 
_ tyranny into another, from the hangings imposed by the British landlords 
| to the hangings, shootings, and frame-ups inspired by the growing Ameri- 


can coal corporations. They had left a green land but it was a black land 
that they had come to. It was a land of coal and of breakers and tipples and 
collieries, of soot and culm banks and burning slag and everything that was 
not black was a gritty gray. The smoke and grime and dirt had even climbed 
the mountain sides and stunted the greenery of such grim slabs as Sharp 
and Locust, Brood and Blue, whose precipitous sides loomed bleakly above 
the grimy coal patches and little cabins in which the miners and their fami- 


ing) lies lived. 


They knew what Siney meant when he inferred that joining the union 


} might mean death but that it was better to die fighting for themselves and 
‘| their union than like rats in the trap of some death-sealed mine. The black- 


ened waters of the Schuylkill River, blue enough where it rose in the 


_ *Four years before the Workingmen’s Benevolent Society of Carbon County, Pa., was 


organized. 
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mountains before it curled through the mining country, had been crimsoned 
with miners’ blood during strikes in the forties and fifties. In 1842 their 
union had been shot out of existence and when they started another in 1849 
it too was smashed after a violent strike.° They knew that the powers of the 
time regarded unionism as a conspiracy in violation of the law, a conspiracy 
as criminal as a plan to rob a bank. They knew that trade unionists were 
as much beyond the protection of the law as bank robbers. 

But by the time of the Avondale fire a turning point had been reached. 
Increasingly after that disaster miners flocked into the union. They had had 
enough. Base pay, according to statistics of the time, was between $11 and 
$12 weekly for work from dawn to dark. Children, according to a miners’ 
joke, never saw their fathers except on Sundays, when they asked their 
mothers, “Who’s that old man hanging around the house?” 

Starvation, at least during strikes, and death from the cold of bitter 
winters, were not unusual, according to Andrew Roy, historian of the 
American coal miner. And P. F. McAndrews, clerk of the mining district 
including Schuylkill County, wrote in 1875, “The miners’ occupation . . . is 
little better than semi-slavery.” 

Of Schuylkill’s 22,000 working in the mines, 5,500 were children, boys be- 
tween the ages of seven and sixteen who were paid between $1 and $3 a 
week for separating slate from the coal as it poured down the shoots in the 
breakers. Old men, or the injured, were sent back to the breakers after a 
lifetime of work, to end their lives as they had begun them. 

But worse than all this was the killing accident rate. When a man left 
in the morning dark for the mine neither he nor his wife nor his children 
knew if they would ever see him again. Working up to his knees in water, 
the slow drip of falling drops soaking him as he labored, he never knew 
when he would hear the dreadful rip of cracking timbers as rotten scaffolds 
buckled under the weight of sliding tons of falling coal. Nor did he know 
at what instant he might see that flash of searing fire that began with an ex- 
plosion of poisoned gas, the blaze leaping through the lethal air and flash- 
ing down the black tunnel until it enveloped and killed the working 
miners. He knew only that the mine owners without one single exception 
had refused over the years to install emergency exits, ventilating and pump- 
ing systems, or to make provision for sound scaffolding. In Schuylkill 
County alone 566 miners had been killed and 1,655 had been seriously in- 
jured over a seven-year period while in the single year of 1871 some 112 
miners of that county were killed and 339 badly injured. 

Besides insecurity to life and limb the miners were faced with a terrific 
5 “No part of the world ever presented so favorable an opportunity as the coal regions 
for the rich to oppress the poor workingman,” observed a signed article in the New 
York Herald of June 22, 1877. “In many instances the opportunity was not neglected. 
The rapacity, extortion and refusal to pay the laborer his just wages are still remem- 
bered . . . [and] still exist. Any attempt on the part of the workers to ameliorate 


their condition was at all hazards immediately crushed. Those who took a prominent 
part in such movements . . . were ‘marked,’ ‘blacklisted.’ ” 
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speed-up. So grueling was the pace that miners often went without food 
so as to complete their daily work. “A miner tells me,” wrote an on-the-spot 
reporter for Harper's New Monthly Magazine (November, 1877), “that 
he has often brought his food uneaten out of the mine from want of time; 
for he must have his car loaded when the driver comes for it, or lose one of 
the seven car-loads which form his daily work.” 

Among those who joined the union at about this time was an unusual 
group of young miners who in the struggle that followed proved that their 
abilities were far above the ordinary. With all the wealth and all of the 
press, and all of the clergy against them; with the militia, vigilantes, the 
courts, and the operators’ Coal and Iron Police assaulting them; with more 
than $4,000,000 spent in a mighty effort to crush them, they nevertheless 
came close to winning. Their abilities were a surprise to almost everyone, 
for when they later appeared in court as defendants it was seen by the 
powerful that their antagonists were only young miners. Their backs were 
bent in the familiar miners’ stoop, their hands were calloused, and they 
had that occupational trait known as Miners’ Knees—that is, hard car- 
buncles over kneecaps from swinging away hour after hour with their 


-| picks at the coal in positions so cramped they had to work on their knees. 


But that was the only time these men were ever on their knees. 

Some of them had seen their friends hanged for the wearing of the green 
in Ireland, and all of them from the first had known that their venture in 
union-building might lead to as desperate an end. Of their number was big 
Tom Munley, who had fled Ireland in 1864 after fighting for its liberty, 
a miner of unusual size and strength with a great flaring mustache, bright 
red cheeks, and a wife and four children. Another was Mike Doyle, a 
“strongly built man” of thirty who had “the dogged, defiant expression of 
a prize fighter.” The smiling Ed Kelly, smooth shaven in that age of mus- 
taches and beards, was another who gave power to the new union and with 
Jim Carroll, Jack Kehoe, Hugh McGeehan, and Tom Duffy, was advocat- 
ing that the union put up candidates in the county elections. All were mem- 
bers of the Irish fraternal order, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, found in 
all parts of the country and much like the Masons or the Oddfellows in 
their activities and ceremonies. In their lodge the group of young Irishmen 
gradually developed into a caucus that put pressure on Siney and other 
leaders of the WBA for straight-shooting trade union policies. 

These young miners and their colleagues knew at the start that their 


| chief adversary in building their union would be Franklin Benjamin Gow- 


en, himself not much older than they were but whose extraordinary per- 
sonality was already being felt in every corner of the Reading Valley. In 
1869, not long before the Avondale fire, he had been elected, although only 


| thirty-three, to the presidency of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 


which spread “like a giant octopus” over Southeastern Pennsylvania, con- 
trolling its economic life. At the same time he was elected president of the 


_ railroad’s subsidiary, the Philadelphia Coal and Iron Company. 
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As Munley, Kehoe, Carroll, McGeehan, Doyle, and their friends were 


organizing coal miners into their union, young Mr. Gowen was also en- 
gaged in organizing of a different kind. He was bringing all of the mine 
operators into an employers’ association, the Anthracite Board of Trade. 
But he was doing more than that. At the same time he was organizing a 
monopoly in coal, his railroad a powerful device for getting his way. If a 
rival operator failed to succumb to his terms he boosted his freight rate or 
even refused to haul his coal to market. Using these methods he had ac- 
quired two-thirds of the coal mines of southeastern Pennsylvania where 
all the important deposits of anthracite in this hemisphere are contained in 
484 square miles. 

More important than this to the miners in the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, Gowen seemed to be bringing John Siney, president of the union, 
under the sway of his magnetic personality. They were seen together fre- 
quently and increasingly Siney began to talk of the harmful tendency in- 
herent in strikes and of how arbitration was the proper policy for a trade 
union. 

Gowen already had the reputation of being irresistible. He radiated a 
kind of animal charm and when he spoke people hung on his words as if 
hypnotized. It was said that he could convince the most stubborn that black 
was white and he had been good enough to wheedle several millions out of 
English investors for his Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. A plunger, 
a taker of chances, ever trying to expand, his ambition was as boundless 
as his confidence and many of his stockholders eyed him with distrust from 
the beginning. 

Rather British in his affectations, he had participated in the farst game of 
cricket ever played at Pottsville, capital of anthracite, where he had been the 
district attorney as a young man after buying a substitute to serve in his 
place in the Union Army during the Civil War. His father, an emigrant 
from Northern Ireland, had been a sympathizer with the South and slav- 


ery, sending his son to a private school attended by the sons of plantation ] 
owners and the ironmasters of Schuylkill County. One of Gowen’s favorite | 


pastimes was the writing of limericks and another was the translation of 
German poetry. There is ample evidence that he saw himself as a hero who 
was to ride to national fame by his demonstration to the country’s employers 
of the proper way of handling the growing labor problem. 

At first Gowen, working through Siney, welcomed the union. He be- 


lieved he could use it to further his own plans. The price of coal was fall- _ 


ing, Gowen believed, because of overproduction. A strike or two, he 


thought, would raise prices by decreasing the supply of coal on hand. There } 
was a strike in 1869 which was terminated when the operators, under Gow- | 
en’s leadership, recognized the union. It now had 30,000 members, or | 
eighty-five per cent of the miners in Pennsylvania’s anthracite, as well as _ 
a written agreement signed on July 29, 1870. This was the first written con- | 
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tract between organized miners and operators in the history of the United 
States. 

But the miners made the mistake of tying their wages to the price of 
coal. They did, however, include a minimum below which wages could not 
be cut in the event the price of coal went down. If it fell to less than three 


| dollars a ton there would be no further pay cuts. The miners were betting 


on a rise in coal prices, and therefore of wages, but they lost their bet. As 


‘) the price plunged downward so did their wages, which were slashed in 


_ some instances by almost fifty per cent. When the price dipped below three 
| dollars a ton, Gowen wished to continue wage cuts unhampered by the 


minimum wage provision. When the union resisted wage cuts below the 


-}) minimum stipulated in the contract Gowen determined to smash the union. 


With the arrival of the depression of 1873 Gowen’s plight became serious. 
He needed some great event in which to play the part of hero to recoup his 


| sagging prestige. Before his career was over, his biographer Schlegel re- 
| ports, Gowen was to borrow “millions upon millions to make the Reading 


Railroad one of the largest corporations the world had ever known,” and 
he was already overextended. “Hard times and investments of a question- 


| able nature on the part of the Philadelphia and Reading had placed Gowen 


at a disadvantage in the eyes of the stockholders, but if he could deal a death 
blow to organized labor . . . he would amply redeem himself in the public 


_eye.”° In addition an antimonopoly league was being formed in which 
_ dealers were charging him with selling coal short-weight, withholding 
| freight cars fom rivals, delaying their shipments, and conspiring to control 


| production. 


As he brooded over his troubles, still confident that he was a genius des- 


tined to conquer all, it seemed to him that the primary source of his dif- 
| ficulties was the miners’ union. Only by greatly reducing wages could he 
| buttress his shaky financial position. But more than the miners’ union, it 
was that group of young Irish miners in the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
who were standing in his way. It was they who opposed Siney when he 


talked of a reasonable attitude and arbitration instead of strikes and it was 
they who advocated strike rather than suffer a cut below the contract’s 


| minimum wage. If Gowen could get rid of Munley, Doyle, McGeehan, 
| Kelly, Carroll, Kehoe, Duffy, and the progressives they led in the miners’ 
| union, he could have clear sailing. At first he thought he would charge 
| them with being Communists and, in fact, as late as 1875 he testified before 


a committee of the Pennsylvania legislature that'the group was composed of 


° . ° 
‘) foreign agents, “advocates of the Commune and emissaries of the Inter- 
} national.” 


This charge was a queer slip on Gowen’s part because two years before 
he had called in Allan Pinkerton of the detective agency and, in employing 


} him and his agency to break the union and its progressive caucus in the 
ae 
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8 J. Walter Coleman, The Molly Maguire Riots. Industrial Conflict in the Pennsylvania 
Coal Region, pp. 70-71. 
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Ancient Order of Hibernians, he had told another story. Then, to Pinker- 
ton, and usually later, although he occasionally reverted to his charge that 
the progressive miners were Communists, he said that the Irish miners 
were members of a secret Irish terroristic organization whose end was the 
destruction of society. 

The progressive miners, he told Pinkerton, were members of a band, 
formed in Ireland and brought to the United States, known as the Molly 
Maguires. Their goal was the seizure of power, their method was murder. 
They were using both the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the miners’ 
union to conceal and further their conspiracy. 

A good number of historians now concede that there was never any or- 
ganization in Pennsylvania known as the Molly Maguires—although any 
militant miner might have been called a Molly Maguire after the news- 
papers had spread Gowen’s charge far and wide. But the Molly Maguires in — 
fact were nothing but a fabrication of the Reading Valley’s leading and 
most eccentric citizen. There was only the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
usually called the AOH, its oaths and rituals demanding brotherhood and 
patriotism. 

But as Gowen spoke of his creation to Pinkerton in 1873, his eloquence | 
overcame him and, pacing up and down his office before the detective, he 9 
said, according to Pinkerton, that the Irish terroristic society not only dom- 
inated southeastern Pennsylvania but most of labor the country over. | 
“Wherever in the United States iron is wrought,” he said, according to the | 
detective, “from Maine to Georgia, from ocean to ocean—wherever hard ¥J 
coal is used as fuel, there the Molly Maguire leaves his slimy trail and wields 
with deadly effect his two powerful levers, secrecy and combination.” ) 

Pinkerton, duly convinced, declared that he could not begin to consider | 
the case without a retainer of $100,000.” His mind just could not function — 
until stimulated by such a fee. After obtaining the necessary stimulation | 
he told Gowen that the operative whom he would send into the coal fields } 


7 Pinkerton, born in Scotland and once a radical himself, was the founder of modern 
industrial spying. His first clients were Gowen, Tom Scott of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and other railroad managements. His agency, inherited by his sons and still in 
existence, became larger and larger as strikes in the seventies and eighties made 
the hiring of labor spies big business. In the 1930’s the La Follette Civil Liberties ¥ 
Committee revealed that the agency was still receiving hundreds of thousands of 
dollars yearly for supplying leading corporations with labor spies. According to the 
committee, the Pinkertons had a gross annual income of over two million dollars in» 
1934 and 1935 and Robert A. Pinkerton, the head of the agency, received from it in | 
dividends alone $129,500 in 1935, a sum much in excess of the salary of the President | 
of the United States. The author of some twenty books about his exploits, Allan My 
Pinkerton wrote in 1878 of his literary work, “My extensive and perfected detective | 
system has made this work easy for me where it would have been hardly possible for | 
other writers; for since the strikes of 77, my agencies have been busily employed by 
great railway, manufacturing and other corporations, for the purpose of bringing the J 
leaders and instigators [of strikes] to the punishment they so richly deserve. Hundreds a 
ar 





have been punished. Hundreds more will be punished.” 
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/ must be a man who would have no more doubts than Gowen. For, as 
Pinkerton stated in his book about the Molly Maguires, an ordinary opera- 
tive might think that Gowen was engaged in “persecution for opinion’s 

)) sake” or that his plan of breaking the miners’ union was only “a conflict 

) between capital on one side and labor on the other.” 

)| After considerable thought Pinkerton selected as his leading spy for the 
_coal fields one James McParlan, a twenty-nine-year-old native of Ireland 

| who Pinkerton felt sure would not be bothered by any feelings that his 

') victims were being persecuted for their belief in trade unionism. McParlan 
seemed a merry fellow, ever ready for a fight or a frolic, until one looked 

‘}} into his eyes. They were as cold as a cobra’s. He had red hair, a sweet tenor 

') voice, a large capacity for whiskey, and a past said to include a murder in 
' Buffalo. His assignment was to join the Ancient Order of Hibernians and 
i) get or manufacture evidence upon which such militant union members as 
: | Duffy, Carroll, McGeehan, Kehoe, Kelly, Munley, and their friends could 
, be hanged. Since Gowen believed that the union miners were criminal con- 
} ‘Spirators, that trade unions themselves were criminal conspiracies, the Pink- 
“erton operative was not particular as how he was to settle with men he- 


) lieved to be beyond the law. 


. ‘| For two years McParlan, using the name of McKenna and receiving $12 

}a week and expenses, traveled the coal fields but was unable to obtain any 
A ) evidence of crime committed by the miners. He was successful, however, in 
' | joining the AOH. He spent most of his time in saloons, occasionally join- 
i ing in a brawl, always suggesting violence as the only course against the 
, |) Operators, and now and again raising his voice in song. 

But fine as McParlan was as a singer, he was discovering no murders. His 
expected frame-ups were slow in coming and in 1874 the union still stood 
| firm against a paycut despite the falling price of coal. Gowen decided to 
force a strike and showdown. A contemporary writer and confidant of 
i} Gowen, one F. P. Dewees, later wrote that by 1873 “Mr. Gowen was fully 
Loy |impressed with the necessity of lessening the overgrown power of the ‘Labor 
| Union’ and exterminating if possible the Molly Maguires.” He could wait 
ui) nO longer on McParlan and in December, 1874, the operators, under Gow- 
|} en’s leadership, announced a twenty per cent cut. The miners went out on 
itl) strike Jan. 1, 1895. 
¥ | From the first it was war, Gowen trying for the absolute extermination 
ig) Upon which Dewees wrote he was determined. Led by the president of the 
si | Philadelphia and Reading, the operators unleashed a reign of terror, hiring 
i) and arming a band of vigilantes who took the name of the “Modocs” and 
a ‘who joined the corporation-owned Coal and Iron Police in waylaying, am- 
a) Dushing, and killing militant miners. 
ch Edward Coyle, a leader of the union and of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
40") Mians, was murdered in March. Another member of the AOH was shot 
"| and killed by the Modocs led by one Bradley, a mine superintendent. Patrick 
i ! Vary, a mirie boss, fired into a group of miners and, according to the later 
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: 
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boast of Gowen, as the miners “fled they left a long trail of blood behind 


them.” At Tuscarora a meeting of miners was attacked by vigilantes who 
shot and killed one miner and wounded several others. Later terrorists at- | 
tacked the home of Charles O’Donnell in Wiggins Patch, killing this mili- J 
tant mine worker and murdering Mrs. Charles McAllister. : 
The miners, under the leadership of the AOH, began to fight back. Soon § 
the state militia patrolled the coal patches, augmenting the Coal and Iron }) 
Police, who were responsible to none but the corporations which paid them. jj! 
Not long later the courts were used to jai] mine leaders who were daily be- |’ 
ing excoriated by the press, each Sunday from altar and pulpit. On May 12 §! 
John Siney, who had favored arbitration and had been against calling the 
strike, was arrested at a mass meeting of strikers in Clearfield County called |}! 
to protest the importation of strikebreakers. hy 
Xeno Parkes, field organizer for the Miners’ National Association with 4! 
which the Schuylkill union was affiliated, was also arrested along with |}! 
twenty-six other union officials. They were charged with conspiracy. In his 9}! 
charge to the jury Judge John Holden Owes, in the Siney-Parkes case, de- 9! 


clared that “any agreement, combination or confederation to increase or de- | 


| 
| 


press the price of any vendible commodity, whether labor, merchandise, or 4}! 
anything else, is indictable as a conspiracy under the laws of Pennsylvania.” ji 
In sentencing two officials of a local miners’ union Judge Owes said, “I find |}¥ 
you, Joyce, to be president of the Union, and you, Maloney, to be secretary, jt 
and therefore I sentence you to one year’s imprisonment.” f 

Although the union was nearly broken by the imprisonment of much of i 
its leadership and the cold-blooded terror and murder of operator-inspired |} 
vigilantes, the ight went on, led almost exclusively now by the rank-and-file Ja 
miners of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Gowen, in his effort to smash Jt 
them, deluged the newspapers with stories of murder and arson on the part Ja 
of the Molly Maguires. The reporters were charmed by the great man who 4 | 
talked to them so freely and soon there was scarcely a strike in the country 96 
that was not being attributed to Irish terrorists. As the press inveighed \}h 
against the alleged Irish secret society, carrying each one of Gowen’s fabri- 9x 
cations as if it were uncontested fact, it published stories of Molly Maguires §yy 
inspiring strikes in Jersey City, the Ohio mine felds, and Illinois. The great | 
sensation of the day was the murdering Molly Maguires, the evil laboring 4 } 
men who were out to overthrow society, and the average reader accepted the 9x, 
fabrication as he accepted the fact that the earth was round. m 

But in Schuylkill County hunger was defeating the miners. “Since I last yy; 
saw you,” wrote one striking miner to a friend, “I have buried my youngest iy, 
child, and on the day before its death there was not one bit of victuals in the ti 
house with six children.” And Andrew Roy, in his history of the American tm 


° | 
coal miner, wrote: Ke 


my 
“The miners made heroic sacrifices such as they had never made before to win | + 


the strike. In the closing weeks of the contest there were exhibited scenes of woe jy) 
} 
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‘)) and want and uncomplaining suffering seldom surpassed. Hundreds of families 

)) rose in the morning to breakfast on a crust of bread and a glass of water, who did 

‘) not know where a bite of dinner was to come from. Day after day, men, women 

‘)) and children went to the adjoining woods to dig roots and pick up herbs to 
| -P body and soul together. . . .” 


. 
i), Defeated after six long months of hunger and bloodshed, the miners went 
\) back to work. They were forced to accept the twenty per cent cut. The union 
.), was destroyed. Those who had led the strike were blacklisted and many 
,)) were driven from the anthracite fields. 
| “Weare beaten,” admitted John Walsh, Civil War veteran and one of the 
{) union leaders who was exiled from the coal country, “forced by the unre- 
) mitting necessity of wives and little ones to accept terms which we have al- 
(J) ready told the Coal Exchange and the public, we would never under any 
\)) other circumstances have been forced to accept.” And Joseph F. Patterson, 
i) another strike leader, later said, “The organization was broken. The heart 
kf) was knocked out of the brave Falloess who built it up and sustained it.” 
«)) But the heart was not knocked out of McGeehan, Carroll, and Duffy, nor 
x) of Munley, Kehoe, and Doyle and the men they led in the AOH. They 
.")\ fought on, determined to restore miners’ wages and rebuild their union. It 
f was then that Gowen apparently decided that any measure was justified in 
in | |) dealing with those whom the courts had found were criminal conspirators 
/in that they were trade unionists. “Many operators,” writes Peter Roberts in 
if shis Anthracite Coal Communities, “then furnished arms to their fore- 
dij men ... When labor in many instances sought relief, it was answered with 
ian oath supplemented with the pointing of a revolver.” Militant miners 
jj} often disappeared, their bodies sometimes being found later in deserted 
ate : mine shafts. 
ht When the miners fought back, under the leadership of those in the AOH, 
ru) | Gowen in 1876 summoned McParlan to him. The spy in three years of effort 
yy) had gathered in nothing but a certain amount of booze and pay. He had ob- 
yi) tained no evidence. But Gowen felt, and frankly said, that his own cam- 
i) Paign had borne fruit, that public sentiment was such that, “It was sufficient 
“iy, to hang a man to declare him a Molly Maguire.” 
i, McParlan agreed to testify, and did testify, that all those whom Gowen 
i) Wanted removed had freely and voluntarily confessed to him that they had 
| |committed various murders. His word was to be corroborated by various 
| Prisoners at various of the county’s jails, freedom the reward for corrobora- 
ll | ‘tion. Among those who buttressed McParlan’s testimony at the ensuing 
al trials was a prisoner known as Kelly the Bum, who admitted that he had 
jcommitted every crime in the calendar. Another prisoner was one Jimmy 
| Kerrigan whose wife testified that he himself had committed the murder 
| _ which he was charging the miners of the AOH. 
The first big trial got under way in May, 1876, when McGeehan, Carroll, 
nd land Duffy, as well as two other militant miners, James Boyle and James 


1 
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Roarity, also members of the AOH, were charged with the murder of Ben- | 
Jamin Yost, a patrolman in the mining community of Tamaqua. Gowen, 


who ran the whole Reading Valley, saw nothing peculiar in the fact that 


he had had himself appointed as special prosecutor in this and other trials, | 


his pleasant duty being to ask for the executions of his labor antagonists. 
Never had he enjoyed himself so much, his voice sometimes a challeng- 
ing baritone, sometimes a solemn whisper, his handsome profile thrilling 


his acquaintances who crowded around him during each court recess. Just jj 


as he dominated the anthracite fields, so did he dominate each of the half 
dozen trials, which resulted in the executions of nineteen miners. He had 
defense witnesses arrested for perjury as they stepped from the stand. He 


had the various courthouses and courtrooms filled with the bayonets of the | | 


militia while he contrived to give the impression that at any moment a res- 
cue of the defendants might be attempted by Irish foreign agents dedi- | 
cated to the forcible overthrow of society. | 


In the first trial, which charged the miners’ leaders with the murder of | 


Yost, the actual murderer was apparently Jimmy Kerrigan, who won his © 


) 
| 
| 
] 


| 
i 


own freedom by testifying against the defendants. Kerrigan’s wife testified |} 


from the stand during the trial that her husband had committed the mur- 
der and that he was testifying against the five miners in an agreement with ' 
the State and Gowen that he would go free if he aided in convicting the j 
union leaders. Not even Gowen himself, who took over her cross-examina- 
tion, could shake her story. 


Q. You have never seen your husband since that time, have your A. No, | 
sir. 

Q. Have you refused to send himclothes? _ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Anddoanythingforhim? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you come down from Pottsville, voluntarily, and of your own will, 
some time ago, to make a statement or affidavit that your husband had killed 
Yost; did you not do that of your own motive? A. I made my statement be- 
fore I came to Pottsville. 

Q. You made it before Squire O’Brien? _— A. Yes. 

Q. You went there voluntarily? |§= A.Of my own accord. 


Q. To get your husband hung? A. To tell the truth. 


Q. To have the father of your children hung? —_A. Not when I was telling 


the truth. | 
Q. Why did you not send him clothes when he was lying in prison? = A. 
Why, because he picked innocent men to suffer for his crime. : 
Q. Because he picked innocent men to suffer for his crime? _— A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Why did you refuse to go and see him when he had sent word that he! 


wanted to see you? _— A. Because any man that done such a crime that he done, 


why should I turn around then and— 
Q. And what; goon. A. That is all. 
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Q. What crime had he done? A. What crime did he do? 
Q. Yes. A. The crime of Yost. 
Q. The murder of Yost? A. Yes, sir. 


There was other testimony describing Kerrigan as the actual murderer of 


- Yost. The only testimony against the five miners, all of whom had been ac- 


tive in the 1875 strike and later, was that of Kerrigan himself, and the Pink- 
erton spy McParlan, who was engaged to Kerrigan’s sister-in-law, Mary 
Ann Higgins, and who swore that each of the five men had carelessly con- 
fessed to him. Little mention was made of the fact that McParlan and Pink- 


| erton were in Gowen’s pay although defense attorneys did declare that the 


trial was Gowen’s revenge for the role the defendants had played in the 


| strike of 1875. But such were the time’s hysteria and Gowen’s power that the 
| jury sent five innocent miners to their deaths. 


The same verdict of guilty was handed down in the cases of other in- 


) nocent miners. Mike Doyle and Ed Kelly received the death sentence. Jack 
| Kehoe was convicted for the murder of one Langdon, a breaker boss, who 


had been killed fourteen years before. Langdon had been stoned by a crowd 


| of miners and died three days later. Despite Kehoe’s own testimony that he 
_ had not been at the scene of the stoning, others said that he was in the 


crowd of miners although there was no testimony that he actually threw a 
stone. Yet the jury found him guilty of murder in the first degree. 
Four other miners were tried and condemned to death for a murder of 


» which they had been previously acquitted and declared innocent. The testi- 


mony against them came entirely from McParlan and Kelly the Bum. Mc- 
Parlan said that the four had also happened to confess to him. Kelly the 
Bum was brought to the stand from the cell where he was being held under 
a charge of murder, and where he had been heard to say, according to testi- 
mony, “I would squeal on Jesus Christ to get out of here.” After his testi- 
mony the murder charge against him was dismissed. 

Gowen had need of all his eloquence in the trial of big Tom Munley, one 


| of the most militant of the union leaders, as there was virtually no evidence 
| against him save McParlan’s oft-repeated story of a defendant confessing 


to him. Even the state’s own witnesses declined to identify Munley as the 


| murderer of Thomas Sanger, a mine foreman, and his friend, William 
|; Uren, on Sept. 1, 1875. Richard Andrews, called by the state, had been an 


| eyewitness to the slayings. He gave a detailed description of the murderer 


= 


and was asked: 


Q. Did you see his face? § A. I sawhis face. 

Q. How was his face as to whiskers? A. He had a mustache; a small 
mustache. 

Q. Can you tell the color of his hair or eyes? A. No sir, I cannot. 

Q. Had you ever seen that man before? § A.I never saw that man before 


| that morning. 


Q. Did you know himatall? = A.No,I did not know him at all. 
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Q. Have you ever seen him since? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Munley, stand up. Is that the man? (The defendant stands up and the 
witness looks long and hard at him before replying.) | A. That is not the man 
I can recognize at all. 


In addressing the jury Munley’s attorney cried, “For God’s sake give 
labor an equal chance. Do not crush it. Let it not perish under the imperial 
mandates of capital in a free country.” 

As Gowen advanced to the jury rail to make his final plea in Munley’s 
case he must have known that he had to rise to real heights since there 
was scarcely any evidence against the defendant. He did. Never had he 
been in such fine form. He thundered and roared, quoted poetry and plays, 
took a noble stance facing the courtroom audience and defied the Molly 
Maguires to kill him then and there if they dared. He had been through 
much, he said, but he had not quailed in the face of danger and, continuing, 


he told the jury: 


“T feel, indeed, that if I failed in my duty, if I should shrink from the task that 


was before me, that if I failed to speak, the very stones would cry out. Standing 
before you now with the bright beams of victory streaming over our banners, 
how weil I can recall the feeling with which I entered upon the contest, which 
is now so near the end. Do not think it egotism if I say with the hero of romance, 


“ “When first I took this venturous quest 
I swore upon the rood, 
Neither to turn to right nor left. 
For evil or for good .. . 
Forward lies faith and knightly fame 
Behind are perjury and shame; 
In life or death I keep my word.’ ” 


It was magnificent, or so the jury apparently thought, and nothing could — 
stand against it. Certainly not the life of an Irish miner. Munley, too, was } 


sentenced to death and so it was with all the others until nineteen men 


faced the scaffold. 


3. Hanged Heroes 


Ten men were hanged on June 21, 1877, six at Pottsville and four at 
Mauch Chunk. Vast crowds of silent miners surrounded the two jail yards, 
in each of which a scaffold had been erected. State militia, their bayonets 


glinting wanly in misty sunlight, surrounded each jail, and others were | 


deployed around the scaffolds. The miners, and their wives and children, 
began arriving at four in the morning for executions scheduled at eleven 
o’clock, some coming from as far as twenty miles away and walking | 


through the night. 
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By nine the crowd in Pottsville stretched as far as one could see, standing 
silent through the long moments and dragging morning hours, and wit- 


nesses said that the silence was the people’s way of paying tribute to 


those about to die. Only once was it broken and that was when an old wo- 
man began to weep and curse. 

Inside the jail at Pottsville, the New York Tribune declared, “the scene 
was a trying one.” The six condemned men were saying farewell to their 
wives, mothers, and children. Father McDermott, who had attended Car- 


| roll and Duffy, was telling reporters, “I know beyond all reasonable doubt 
) that Duffy was not a partner to the murder of Policeman Yost. The same 
) would apply with almost equal force to Carroll.” 


The aged and impoverished father of Munley, who had walked all the 


way from Gilbertson, a distance of thirteen miles, was telling his son that 
» he knew he was innocent but the distracted Munley, soon to die with an air 
' reporters described as “nonchalant and easy,” was inquiring for his wife. 


» She was outside, weeping hysterically and shaking the locked prison gates, 


demanding admission. It was refused. She had arrived after six, it was said, 
the last moment for the admission of relatives. She tried to explain that she 
had had to arrange things at home and that that had made her late, but a 
prison official shook his head and walked away. For a moment she seemed 
to go mad with grief, shrieking and flinging herself against the gate until 
she collapsed, crumpling to the ground outside the prison wall. 

Inside her husband had regained his composure and the chaplain later 
recalled that he “had been a fine looking man and that he showed no fear.” 
All six were handsome and young. They were freshly shaved, dressed in 
their best, and a prison guard told reporters, “They looked like they were 


| going toa wedding.” 


Each had in his lapel a red rose. “At 10:55 o'clock, a creaking of the iron 


' gates at the opposite end of the yard,” said the Tribune, “caused all eyes 


to be turned there. Two minutes later two of the condemned men were 


, brought out, McGeehan and Doyle. Their demeanor was one of entire self- 
) possession. The degree of nerve of both men .. . was extraordinary.” As 


they mounted the scaffold together they joined hands and a moment before 
the trap was sprung Doyle said to McGeehan, “Hughie, let’s die like men.” 
And so they all died. Thomas Munley, James Carroll, James Roarity, 


} Hugh McGeehan, James Boyle, Thomas Duffy, Michael J. Doyle, Edward 
) J. Kelly, Alexander Campbell, John Donahue, Thomas P. Fisher, John 
| Kehoe, Patrick Hester, Peter McHugh, Patrick Tully, Peter McManus, and 
| Andrew Lanahan. 


The last two of the nineteen miners, Charles Sharpe and James Mc- 


| Donald, were hanged on Jan. 14, 1879, at Mauch Chunk. The condemned 
| men knew that it was probable that they had been pardoned by the gov- 
-ernor and that it was likely that a messenger with a reprieve was on the 


way. 
But there was no delay in the executions. They were held on the precise 
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minute scheduled but the condemned men neither begged nor flinched. It 
was then that the New York World reporter wrote, “The demeanor of the 
men on the scaffold, their resolute and yet quiet protestations of innocencé 

. were things to stagger one’s belief in their guilt... . They were ar- 
rested and arraigned at a time of great public excitement, and they were con- 
demned and hanged on ‘general principles.” And he concluded his re- 
port by telling how a few minutes after the dead men had been cut from 
the dangling nooses, the governor’s reprieve had arrived granting them life. 


4. “Lead for the Hungry” 


Tom Scott, head of the Pennsylvania Railroad which moved 31,000,000 
tons of freight and reported net earnings of $22,000,000 in a depression 
year, was as imposing in his way as the brilliant Gowen. He is described 
as a man of “extraordinary charm, affable, friendly and strikingly hand- 
some.” He was a strong man, too, who believed in keeping labor in its 
place, and strong enough, moreover, to decide who would be President of 
the United States. 

Scott’s chance at President-making came in the election of 1876 when 
Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, had 184 electoral votes and Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Republican, 165. With twenty electoral votes in dispute and both 
sides claiming them, the contest was thrown into Congress to be decided 
there. Hayes became President after Scott, and others, contrived to win 
enough votes in Congress to award the Republican candidate all of the 
disputed electoral votes. It came about in this wise. 

For all of his eminence Scott was hard pressed by the panic of 1873. 
Heavily involved in his Texas and Pacific Railroad, still a project rather 
than an actuality, he decided that the only way he could avoid ruin was by 
having the United States government subsidize the Texas and Pacific 
through advancing him some $312,000,000 in government bonds, includ- 
ing interest over a fifty-year period. Scott promised Hayes the Presidency, 
if Hayes would promise him the subsidy after becoming President. The deal 
was made, according to C. Vann Woodward in Union and Reaction. 

Scott was able to deliver and make Hayes President through his control 


of the votes of Southern Congressmen. They wanted the Texas and Pacific, | 


as well as other internal improvements, almost as badly as Scott and upon 


being assured that Hayes would back such a program they double-crossed _ 
their own candidate, Tilden, and threw the election to Hayes.® This was | 


one part of the complicated maneuvering in which the Republicans aban- 


doned the Negro people in the South as another inducement for Southern | 


Democratic votes in the Hayes-Tilden contest. 


Thus the alliance between Northern industrialists and Southern planters _ 


8 Hayes, however, after using Scott to obtain the Presidency, doubled-crossed him and : 


refused to back the proposed government subsidy for the Texas and Pacific. 
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was formalized in 1877. Reaction had established a united front at the ex- 
pense of the Negro people in particular and the American people in gen- 
’ eral. 

Under the circumstances reaction looked forward to the future with 
confidence. The radical governments in the South were no more and the 


militant leaders of the Pennsylvania coal miners were being liquidated 


through judicial murder. No wonder the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle reported “labor is under control. . . .” This observation gained 
something of the quality of a slogan for the short month between June 21 
when the ten miners were hanged and July 16 when the statement was 
proved definitely premature. 

| On that date the first nationwide strike in history broke out on the rail- 
"roads, a strike which spread from state to state and city to city, from West 
! Virginia to Kentucky and Ohio, from New York to Chicago, from St. 


Louis to San Francisco. As fast as the strike was broken in one place it ap- 


) peared in another. American troops fired on American workingmen as 
"| regiments under General Phil Sheridan were recalled from fighting the 
| Sioux and thrown against the workers of Chicago. There was the Battle of 
| the Roundhouse in Pittsburgh, bloody street fighting between troops and 


| workers in Baltimore, and skirmishes the country over in which scores of 


| workers were killed and hundreds wounded. 

' From the first day of the strike the press declared it was a Communist 
" conspiracy to overthrow the government by force and violence. It was 
not.” It was the depression exploding. It was four years of humiliation, job- 
lessness, and hunger erupting in struggle. 

Women were particularly valiant as the strike spread, hurling stones as 
they stood against the fire of United States regulars. Children were killed 
in Pittsburgh and elsewhere as they fought militia. Farmers came trooping 
in from the countryside to help the strikers, whose ranks were swollen by 
the unemployed, by coal miners, mill workers, by all the thousands whose 
lives had been made uncertain and bitter by depression. 

The anger of the people mounted as the New York Herald declared that 
“the mob is a wild beast and needs to be shot down,” and as the New 

| York Sun advocated “a diet of lead for the hungry strikers.” It increased 


"| In May, 1878, a committee of the Pennsylvania state legislature, after prolonged in- 


| quiry, formally reported that the Railroad Strike of 1877 was not a Communist insur- 
rection but the result of specific grievances of railroad workers. “The railroad riots 
of 1877 have by some been called an insurrection,” said the report. “. . . [They] were 
not a rising against civil or political authority; in their origin they were not intended 


>) by their movers as an open and active opposition to the execution of the law. .. . It 





was iN No case an uprising against the law as such. . . . As before stated, there was 
a sort of epidemic of strikes running through the laboring classes of the country, more 
parucularly those in the employ of large corporations, caused by the general depres- 
sion of business, which followed the panic of 1873, by means whereof many men 
were thrown out of work, and the wages of those who could get work were reduced. 
...” (Report of the Committee appointed to Investigate the [Pennsylvania] Railroad 
- Riots in July, 1877, Legislative Document No. 29, Harrisburg, 1878, p. 46.) 
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as day after day the charge was trumpeted that their strike to avert pay 
cuts and speed-up was a Communist conspiracy, although it is doubtful 
if many strikers knew what a Communist was. Gradually it became clear 
to the strikers that the Communist charge was leveled at their fellow 
strikers who were members of the just-organized Workingmen’s Party 
which included many who believed that the nation’s economy should be 
owned and democratically operated by the people for the benefit of the 
many instead of the profit of the few. 

But strikers knew that their strike had not been called, that it had been 
spontaneous, spreading with the speed of prairie fire as the result of intol- 
erable grievances. Wages of railroad workers had been cut so frequently 
that earnings averaged between $5 and $10 a week although railroad 
dividends remained high. There was work for but three or four days a 
week, the rest of the week being spent at the other end of the line, waiting 
over for the trip back, while paying a railroad hotel $1 a day. A man often 
arrived home with less than fifty cents to show for a week’s work. In addi- 
tion the number of cars in freight trains was being doubled. 

The immediate cause of the strike was still another 10 per cent pay cut 
announced for June 1 on the Pennsylvania and for a month later on most 
other lines. It started outside of Baltimore early on the morning of July 
16 when forty Baltimore & Ohio firemen and brakemen quit. An hour later 
it had spread to Martinsburg, W. Va., where 1,200 brakemen and firemen 
seized the depot, stopping all freight trains. As miners and Negro farm 
hands trooped into Martinsburg to help, the Mayor arrested the strike’s 
leaders, then released them as the workers prepared to storm the jail. Gov- 
ernor Matthews of West Virginia dispatched the state militia to the scene 
and when they fraternized with the strikers he appealed for federal troops 
to President Hayes, who held his office through the help of Scett and his 
railroad lobby. 

They arrived at six in the morning on July 19 under General French. 
“The mass of strikers and their friends received the regulars without 
demonstrations of any kind,” wrote Joseph A. Dacus in a contemporary 
account. “At ten o’clock an attempt was made to start a freight train from 
Martinsburg toward Baltimore. A locomotive was fired up, while guarded 
by the military; a large company of strikers had assembled;. the Sheriff was 
present with a posse; an engineer named Bedford was found willing to go 
and he mounted to the cab. But he did not run the train out. . . . Just as it 
was about to move away Bedford’s wife rushed from the crowd, mounted 
the engine and with agonizing cries besought him to leave the position. 
The engineer heeded the entreaties, and departed from the engine, followed 
by the fireman, which conduct elicited prolonged cheers from the strikers 
and their sympathizers. . . .” 

After arresting strike leaders General French wired Washington that he 
had broken the strike. He was wrong. It had spread to Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Maryland. In Baltimore the Fifth and Sixth Regiments were called out 
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for service against the strikers outside of the city. As they marched to the 
railroad station they were halted by several thousand workmen who tried 
to prevent them from entraining. The militia fired into the crowd, killing 
twelve and wounding eighteen. 

“Between Holiday and South Street,” writes J. B. McCabe in another con- 
temporary account, “the soldiers fired many times. There was little noise 
beyond that caused by the musketry fire. The firing was also brisk from 


| South to Calvert Street. The excitement, afterward, when the dead and 
' wounded were collected was intense.” 


Federal troops were sent also to Maryland and with their aid the trains 
began to run again. Any group of strikers who tried to halt the trains was 


| immediately fred upon and any striker who tried to persuade a strike- 
_ breaker to join the strike’s ranks was immediately arrested. The strike 
| on the Baltimore & Ohio was smashed by July 22. 


But again the strike spread, this time to the Pennsylvania, the New York 


_ Central, and the Erie and increasingly to other lines until scores of thou- 


sands were on strike in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indi- 


_ ana, Illinois, Texas, and California. Great numbers of strikers, miners, 
farmers, and unemployed crowded on the railroad tracks, preventing the 
_ trains from moving by the sheer weight of their massed numbers. 


In Pittsburgh the strike against the Pennsylvania had the support even 
of businessmen, angry at the company because of extortionate freight rates. 
On July 21 Sheriff Fife read the riot act to the thousands massing on the 


_ railroad tracks but it was like reading to an ocean. The militia was called 


out when Tom Scott, who could make Presidents but who at that moment 
could not make trains move, advised giving the strikers “a rifle diet for a 
few days and see how they like that kind of bread.” But the local militia re- 
fused to obey orders and instead joined the strikers. 

The Philadelphia militia was sent for and as its members entrained they 
were heard boasting that they would clean out Pittsburgh in short order. 
Even the Army Journal admitted they were “spoiling for a fight.” As they 
got off the trains and marched out of the station at Pittsburgh they were 
greeted by the hisses and groans of a large crowd. They fired into it, killing 
twenty men, women, and children and wounding twenty-nine. “The sight 
presented after the soldiers ceased firing was sickening,” said The New 
York Herald of July 22 under the caption of “War for Wages.” “Old men 
and boys attracted to the [scene] ... lay writhing in the agonies of 
death, while numbers of children were killed outright. Yellowside, the 
neighborhood of the scene of the conflict, was actually dotted with the 
dead and dying; while weeping women, cursing loudly and deeply the 
instruments which had made them widows, were clinging to the bleeding 
corpses.” 

Miners and steel workers came pouring in from the outskirts of the city 
and as night fell the immense crowd proved so menacing to the soldiers 
that they retreated into a roundhouse. The next morning one of the soldiers 
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told a New York Herald reporter, “I served in the War of the Rebellion, 
and have seen wild fighting . . . but a night of terror such as last night I 
never experienced before and hope to God I never will again.” 

He told of firing into the crowd after leaving the station and reported that 
several workers had “taken hold of our muskets saying, “You would not 
shoot workingmen, would you?’’” “Before dark,” he continued, “when the 
dead and wounded had been carried off . . . we were ordered into the 
roundhouse, as affording us a protection for the night. . . . At dusk, peek- 
ing out of the windows of the roundhouse, we saw the wagons carrying 
our rations captured by the crowd... . As the crowd in the streets was 
augmented with the approach of night, all thoughts of sleep were given 
over. 

“At midnight the crowd outside . . . had grown into many thousands 
and shots were fired at us. . . .Some few men I heard made their way out 
of [the roundhouse] in citizen’s clothes and escaped from their perilous 
positions. We could see long lines of cars, one after the other burning. ... 
The fire slowly but surely crept down on us. . . . Suddenly down the grade 
came one car after another laden with oil which was on fire and burning 
fiercely. . . . The heat was so intense that we were obliged to retire from 
the windows and gather in the center of the building. . . . 

“It was better to run the risk of being shot down than burned to death, 
and so we filed out in a compact body. . . . It was lively times I tell you 
reaching the US. Arsenal. . . . I thought we should be all cut to pieces.” 

It was then that the New York World, under the headline “Pittsburgh 
Sacked,” reported that the city was “in the hands of men dominated by the 
devilish spirit of Communism.” Three days later, after the railroad strike 
hit Chicago with a walkout on the Michigan Central, the New York 
Times proclaimed, “City [Chicago] in Possession of Communists.” It was 
here that Albert R. Parsons, a handsome young Texan who dreamed and 
worked for a world from which poverty and persecution were forever 
banished, went from meeting to meeting urging the strikers to be “peace- 
able but firm.” It was here, too, that General Sheridan’s cavalry charged 
a group of workers, killing twelve and wounding forty. 

The strike spread to the Missouri-Pacific Railroad and to St. Louis where 
a general strike was proclaimed under the leadership of the Workingmen’s 
Party, which was also directing the strike in Chicago. For a week not a train 
moved, not a factory opened, and even most stores were closed. A Negro 
on a white horse, according to the St. Louis Republican, which described 
the strike as revolution, had galloped from factory to factory, calling for 
employees to strike and they had. 

St. Louis corporations were handing out pay raises and agreeing to the 
eight-hour day when the military arrived. Martial law was declared. The 
United States regulars were reinforced by state militia and armed vigi- 
lantes. Seventy-nine strike leaders were arrested, forty-four receiving jail 
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sentences. With the crushing of the strike, the widely won pay raises and 
) the eight-hour day went out the window. 

| By now the military was thoroughly mobilized, as was the business com- 
) munity. Overwhelming force was brought against the strikers at all points. 
(}} One worker declared “We were shot back to work.” By August 2 the strike 
‘|| was broken everywhere. Under the shadow of bayonets the strikers trudged 
| back to roundhouses, freight and switchyards. Somehow they were not 
' downhearted at all and there was a good deal of laughter and joking as 
they climbed aboard freight and passenger trains. Without any organiza- 
tion they had fought with bravery and skill and the country had been be- 
| hind them. The strike had been as solid as it was spontaneous. There had 
/ been few desertions and few scabs. Next time, they said, they would have 
| 








The railroad strike of 1877 was a symptom of the depression, a symbol of 
), the temper of the American people, even more than it was a contest over 
:|, wages. Farmers, hating Wall Street and eager for currency reforms, had 
1 |) supplied strikers with food when they did not themselves stream to trouble 
| points and the unemployed were everywhere evident. The unrest continued 
) after the strike, expressed this time in the workers’ political parties and the 
| Greenback movements of the farmers which were springing up all over 
_ the country. 
The two movements were merging in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
York as early as 1877 and in the following year they put a national ticket 
into the field. In the fall of 1878 some 1,000,000 votes were cast for Green- 
| back-Labor candidates for Congress, fifteen of whom were elected, six from 
| the East, six from the Midwest, and three from the South. The Congres- 
| sional vote for Greenback-Labor candidates in Pennsylvania was almost 
| 100,000, 14 per cent of the total vote, and the largest part of it came from the 
so-called Molly Maguire counties in anthracite. 
Again the miners were organizing in Schuylkill County, joining the 
| Knights of Labor, founded in 1869 but only now beginning to grow on a 
!) nationwide basis. To make matters worse, Terence V. Powderly, soon to be 
Grand Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, was elected Mayor of 
| Scranton on what was known as the “Molly Maguire ticket.” 









_—— 





Gowen’s work was rapidly being undone and the anthracite monopoly he 
had created was crumbling. He had destroyed the miners’ union and there 
it was again, demanding negotiations with as much spirit as if the nineteen 
| had never been hanged. The Philadelphia and Reading was in bankruptcy, 
Morgan taking over in the reorganization, one of his representatives declar- 
ing that Gowen was “a Napoleon being banished to St. Helena.” He 
| added, “The trouble with Mr. Gowen is that he wants to be fighting all the 
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time. When he was after the Molly Maguires he was in his element but as 
a railroad manager he is a failure.” 

Stripped of his railroad, his mines, and activity by Morgan, Gowen sank 
into so deep a gloom that friends feared for his sanity. He could not stand 
the word “failure” but he heard it frequently now. The old magic that had 
always been his was gone and when he asked for new capital to fight Mor- 
gan he was met with silence or evasion. No longer did he enjoy his 
limericks and when he called on the charm that once had never failed him | 
there was no response. 


On Dec. 13, 1889, Gowen shot himself through the head. 





